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THE SIGNPOST - Indoor and outdoor activity directives. 

JUNIOR CLUB NEWS ..- Meetings and field hikes listed. 

WILD RICE COLLECTED BY 0JIBWAY INDIANS - F.O.N. News Release 
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NATURALIST'S OCTOBER 1 6l CALENDAR 

October 6 - 9 - THANKSGIVING WEEKEND CAMP, "PINEGROVE 

INN", DWIGHT, ONTARIO. ’ 
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October 13 
October 22 


- October M onthly Meeting - Dr. Peter F. 
Henderson - " SMALL MAMMALS OF ONTARIO" . 

- Audubon Wildlife' Films - ‘ Allan D, Cruick- 
shank - " THE BEAR RIVER" .' 

- Long Point and Turkey Point Car Trip , 
lead by John Miles . 
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by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following issue. Material may be reprin¬ 
ted without special permission, if credit lines are given. 
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SHORE BIRDS AT HAMILTON DURING FALL MIGRATION (1919-1 9601 
By James A. N. Dowall 1 

Shore birds, during the fall migration, create a great deal of interest and 
attention among .local naturalists.. During'the past decade, thirty-seven species of 
shore birds have been observed. Of this total, twenty-seven species are generally of 
annual occurrence, but the remaining ten are rare or scarce here. 

We encounter such a variety of shore birds partly because they are highly 
migratory. Several kinds which.ape now resting on our beaches or along the shallow 
edges of our marshes will spend the winter in the Southern Hemisphere. The golden 
plover, upland plover, and buff-breasted sandpiper will winter on the Argentine 
pampas. Hudsonian godwits go further south to extreme southern Argentina. Central 
areas of South America are the wintering grounds, of other shore birds such as the 
pectoral sandpiper, white-rumped sandpiper, Baird's sandpiper, stilt sandpiper, 
and Wilson's phalarope. The red phalarope and the northern phalarope will spend 
the winter at sea in the South Atlantic. Strange as it may seem, most of these 
far-ranging shore birds nest in the arctic tundra regibns in the far north of our 
country. Most North American shore birds, therefore, are Canadian born. During 
the migrations to. and from these northern breeding grounds, we at Hamilton have an 
opportunity to study most members of this "globe-trotting" bird family. 

Various factors.favour and necessitate, in seme cases, observations during 
the fall migration. In the first place, several species migrate north mainly through 
the Mississippi valley and the central part of the continent. Such species as the 
stilt sandpiper, golden plover, the godwits, and the buff-breasted sandpiper are 
rarely, if ever, seen here during the spring migration. In the southward migration, 
such shore birds take a more easterly route and thus increase our chances of obser¬ 
ving them. Secondly, the water level of the Coctes Paradise Marsh and the east-end 
Hamilton Harbour is generally lower during late summer and autumn. The water level 
is a prime factor in determining the abundance of shore birds here during migration. 

If local feeding areas, such ras shallow,marshy pools or mud flats, are unavailable, 
the birds pass through without stopping. Judging from the present high water level, 
prospects for the 1961 fall migration do not look as promising as conditions during 
the past five or six years. Finally, the fall migration is of much longer duration 
than that of the spring, period. Spring shore birds are in a rush to reach their 
northern breeding grounds.-■ Most species arrive about the second or third week of 
May, and the great majority of them, have passed through by early June. The fall 
migration takes place at a more leisurely pace. Early migrants of some species 
appear early in July and some hardy individuals remain until weather conditions 
limit the supply of suitable_food. The fact that the adult birds of most species 
generally precede the young birds by several weeks helps to lengthen the observation 
period during the fall season. Considering the’,shore bird family as a whole, the 
fall migration at Hamilton extends over a period of five months. 

An analysis of the "Noteworthy Bird Records" column in Th e Wood Duck 
during the past decade provides some information as to arrival and departure dates 
of each species. The shore birds arriving at Hamilton during the fall migration 
can be grouped into three general categories. Dates indicate the earliest arrival 
in recent years. 
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Group One : Early Summer,(Late June to ehd of July)' / 



Semipalmated plover, (July 19/60; common sni^e, (July 30/60); whimbrel, 

(July 6/58); solitaiy sandpiper, (Jiily' 4 / 60 ); greater yellowlegs,. (July 17/58, 
/60); lesser yellowlegs, (June 22/60, July 1/59); pectoral sandpiper,’ (July l/60) 
least sandpiper, (June 26/60, July 2/59); short-billed dowitcher, (July 3 / 54 , 
/60); stilt sandpiper, (July 5/55, / 60 ); semipalmated sandpiper (Juiy 12/59)j 
sanderling, (July 13/60); Wilson's Phalarope, (July 24 / 56 ). 


These^records are those of early arrivals and allowing for about two or three weeks 
they indicate approximate times:these shore birds can be expected to return* In 
general, these birds do not nest quite so far north as most of those in the next two 
groupings. 


Group Two : Mid to Late Summer (August ). 

American golden plover, (Aug, 9/57); black-bellied plover, (Aug. 13/60); 
ruddy burnstone, (Aug. 5/56); knot, (Aug. 16/60); white-rumped sandpiper, 

(Aug. 6/57); Baird 1 r sandpiper, (Aug, 9/57); buff-breasted sandpiper, (Aug.25/60) 
northern phalarope, (Aug..IO/ 60 ); piping plover, (Aug. 31/57); western- 
sandpiper, (July 28/55, Aug. 7/59)> willet, (Aug. 14/55); marbled godwit, 

(Aug, 11/57). 


With the exception of the last four species named, this group nests on' the Arctic 
tundra and would have a greater distance to.travel in migration than most, of those 
of the first grouping.. Weather conditions there possibly would not be conducive to 
early nesting. ... : 


Group —Three: Very Late Summer to Autumn (Mid September and Later ). ‘ 

Purple sandpiper, (Nov, l/59); dunlin '(generally late September; .Aug. 25/57 
and Sept. 3/58 are very early records); long-billed dowitcher, (generally in 
October after the main flight, of short-billed dowitchers; irregular dates, 
are: Aug. 17/59, Aug. 2 / 56 , Sept..14/52); hudsonian godwit, (Sept. 14/57); 

, red phalarope, (Sept. 16/54, / 60 ). . . ■ j. 


Some members of the shore bird family are. summer residents in the Hamilton 
area.^ These include the kiLLdeer, American woodcock, upland plover, and the spotted 
sandpiper. The common snipe may summer in Beverly Township. The piping plover.used 
° ® a summer resident, but now must be classed as a very scarce transient. When 

the Burlington Beach Strip was not.so.populated, the piping plover nested there 
eguiariy, it also used to be common along the fine beach at Long Point about fifteen 
years ago. It is a bird which requires extensive areas of sandy beach and where it 
free from molestation. At the present time it is very scarce throughout our 
entire region, but one or two individuals usually turn up at the east end of the bay 
during very late August or early September. 


ThP aS P e f a p ari ~ ival dates val 7 greatly, so do the fall departure dates, 
ihe following are the latest dates recorded during the past decade. Most individuals 
of each species would depart two or more weeks earlier. 


Very Ea rly Departure ( Late Summer ): 


Piping plover, (Sept. 5/60); whimbrel, (Sept. 27/59); 
(Sept. 12/60); marbled godwit, (Sept. 10/60). 


upland plover. 
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Departure from Mid-September to Mid-October : 


Spotted sandpiper, (Oct. 10/55); willet, (Oct. 4/53); short-billed 
dowitcher, (Oct. 4/60); western sandpiper, (Sept. 26/56); buff-breasted 
- sandpiper, (Sept. 22/57). 

Departure from Mid-October to Early November : 

Semipalmated plover, (Oct. 26/59); American golden plover, (Nov. 17/56); 
ruddy tumstone, (Nov. 7/59); American woodcock; solitary sandpiper, 

(Nov. 4/56); lesser yellowlegs, faov. S/ 59 ); knot, (Oct. 18/60); Baird's 
sandpiper, (Oct. 20 / 56 ); least sandpiper, (Oct. 26 / 59 ); long-billed 
dowitcher, (Nov. 13/60); stilt sandpiper, (Nov. l/59); semipalmated 
sandpiper, (Nov. 8/59); hudsonian godwit, (Oct. 27/55, /56); sander- 
ling, (Nov. 10/59); Wilson's phalarope, (Oct, 19/53); northern phala- 
rope, (Oct. 16/59). 

Very Late Departure. Several species are very late in their departure and some of 
them have been recorded on the Christmas Bird Count some years. Late in 
their departure are-f 

Killdeer, (occ, winter); black-bellied plover. (Nov, 29/57); common snipe, 
(occ. winter); greater yellowlegs, (Nov, 26/57); purple sandpiper, 

(Dec. 27/52); pectoral sandpiper. (Nov, 27/57); white-rumped sandpiper, 
(Nov. 22/59); dunlin, (Dec, 9/55); red phalarope, (Nov, 23/59), 

From a brief study of the above records, one can see that the fall 
migration extends over a long period of time. It reaches its peak during August 
and September. Many of the above shore birds are fairly common at Hamilton every 
fall if suitable feeding areas are available. In the past, Cootes Paradise Marsh, 
especially below Bull's Point and the pond at the Dundas Hydro Station have been 
excellent some years. The east end of the bay at Stratheame Street, North and 
at the toll gates near the Skyway bridge has also produced some excellent shore 
birds. The pond at Stoney Creek, near the Queen Elizabeth Way is also a productive 
area. If one watches one of the above areas regularly during the fall migration, 
several of the shore birds mentioned in this article will be found. As the season 
progresses, constant changes will take place in the shore birds both as to variety 
and to numbers. The population and kinds may appear to remain static for a period 
of time, but changes will occur often in association with a sudden change in the 
weather. 


One of the thrills in observing shore birds is the discovery of a rare or 
scarce species. Worthy of note at any season are the following 1 

Scarce : piping plover, hudsonian godwit, marbled godwit, buff-breasted sandpiper, 
willet, purple sandpiper, and the red phalarope 

Rare: ruff, curlew sandpiper, avocet. 

Two of these rare species are not native to North America. The ruff, a 
European species, has been recorded twice at Hamilton. The first one was seen by 
George North on June' 3 , 1936, The second one was observed in the western part of 
Cootes Paradise Marsh on September 14 , 1957. This bird often associates with the 
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obi^ g Lf?? dUri ^ the f al1 dt is aiHilar “ appease. then, a o« #9leas 
1 , u e a,sily overlook it. The curlew sandpiper, Asiatic in origin, so 

for our irp Sein nf e th° Ur dUnl v in ^ hat it also could be easily missed. The only record 
Dundas PoS ?L^ 1S ^ ^ ^ the ° ne observed amon S a flo^k of dunlin at the 
bMUtifni hi Sbatl ° d ' P° ad from October 11 to October 13, 1954- The avocet is a 
eautiful black and white western shore bird with a distinctive upturned bill, 

Si e „“! e f T? re io?o tUJ 1 m te t0 S6e the ° f avocets that occurred here from 

eptember 2 to 11 , 1949. These birds were described quite fully in George Holland's 

Vol. 3, No. 2r : pr-4. On May 14 , 1956^ S Suit bSi 

Brant''Inn’4'nd°p n; i ,eor ?® .wa s , first seen near the breakwater at the 

brant Inn and later along the beach near the canal. - 

. The^ast decade has been outstanding an the number and variety of shore 
us durSg e the' S £tXs. ^ Lt0n are - - We l00k f °™ krd t0 “ e that await 
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A MUSKR AT LIVING IN A DITCH AT LONDON. ONTARIO 
... By W, ¥, Judd 

r >« ' , 0n - Ja ?uaiy 17, 195B I encountered some excited, school children, here in 

chased'h who claimed■tha- fc they had killed; a .:"watep; raV'Vaiid that ope of them had been 
chased by the creature-/. < I went off with the ybungstbrs to investigate the matter 
and found that the object of their excitement was a dead .muskrat lying in the water 

w s in f?ont 1C of4h ' ° n T Ti f id ° ° f Taylor Street.;.' At this Joint the ditch-. 

. a , front of the property of 244 Tailor Street and was two feet deep with' a few 
inches of water running rapidly in it down to Huron Street. The animal was curled 

up add was frozen stiff and when it was thawed Out and mea cured its' tody length was 
twelve inches and its tail lihgth was eight inches, body length was 

bVli the'property of 244 Taylor street, it was occupied 

a . ; Calve f fc ™ ade up of a series of tiles a foot in diameter and extending along the 

to join the street. 

ine nome oi the muskrat was at the lower end of this culvert and light on the edge of 

Siohrr •. sr *** foot w ana ss 

diameter, I-poked a stick into the holes and fWmd *it,— j-i'i-r • ", "s 


ing adopt two'14 t h °^ S ^ founfi ^ha.t.they led into tunnels extend¬ 
ing about two feet into the soil surrounding the tiles. : u " 

harPied bv^d'd^Si ^ first ,. seen the muskrat on January 16 when it was being 
narned by a dog. The animal escaped into the culvert and the dog. after much barkine 
and scurrying around, scrambled' in after it. In a few seconds, however the dog bS 

Dokdft W 4 lth ltS noKe and tongue badly bitten. The next day one youngster 

the diSh° JherT fh 3 u -^ 6 bUrr ° W and . f orce - d the muskrat: to, come .out and run into 

1 tch, whereupon the children picked up stones from the road and stoned it to death. 

The onlv bad made its burrow in a. spot wpich. was busy with human; traffic, 

west n/fH bl u aaaumala t lon of water nearby was in Winnett Swamp, 3,000 feet north- 

fall There w S s rat 6 k ur f’°W’ • The ditch itself was a clean* straight one with a steep 
fail. There,was no .opportunity ,for : water to collect in it. In spite of these unproJ- 

?et+?n' SUrr ? 1 ^ d; ^ S f the , muskrat had established its :burrow. It was also evidently P 

of gSfn plSrSLue! f ° r When lta - stomao, ’> 1 found it full of a soupy mass 
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THE BRUCE TRAIL 
■: by R. N. Lowes 

• - Almost any, textbook on the. geological history of North America contains an 

explanation of how it:happened that over 200^000,000 years ago, in the Middle Silur¬ 
ian period of the Paleozoic era, limestones and dolomites were deposited in layer’s 
from the marine waters which covered large portions of North Americak 

Only yesterday* on this scale; the retreating ice of the Wisconsin glacial 
stage uncovered the northern edge of this hard doiomitic limestone shelf or escar¬ 
pment, permitting melt water to tumble over the edge of the cliff at NiagAia Falls 
and countless other places. These torrents undercut the resistant Lockport dolomite 
by washing away the softer underlying Silurian shales and sandstones. The north¬ 
eastward facing Niagaran escarpment was thus sharply etched and may Still be traced 
from.northern New York state to Queenston, to Hamilton, north-west to Owen Sound to 
the Manitoulin Islands, upper Michigan peninn U q a and Wisconsin. 

'It has now been proposed that the present day dwellers in Ontario take 
advantage of this unique geological formation, lying within easy access of most of 
them; for recreational purposes. It has been further proposed that the Bruce Trail - 
a,footway, as distinguished'from a motorway, should be built at once. Such a trail 
would extend from Niagara Falls to Tobermory and would pass through much of the most 
beautiful territory in Southern Ontario. It'would, indeed, constitute a sort of 
backbone, linking .wild areas and would be the nucleus for a continuous green belt 
crossing Ontario which could, in time, become a continuous parkway. 

There are many, precedents for such Trails. In Britain the Pennine way 
extends for hundreds of miles-. :In the Eastern United States the famous Appalachian 
Trail extends for 2,021 miles: and is supplied with overnight camping accommodations 
at reasonable intervals. All such trails are intended to be accessible at any 
point and.so, are available for either short or long journeys. Maps of each area 
are usually available as well as guides to the geology, history, fauna and flora. 

,, Man in a biological animal - yet he lives for the most part in a highly 

artificial industrial complex! If he is to derive the worthwhile benefits which 
his technological complex can undoubtedly produce he must somehow blend this life,, 
with the more "natural" one. It would seem-that a bio-aesthetic life would be ah 
optimum one - that is to say, one in which contact is maintained with the living 
world and with the satisfying beauty thereof. At the same time, the leisure to 
enjoy it can be produced by using the stored energy of fossil fuels and the energy 
of falling water, etc,, to do the work. Therefore, when we speak of preserving 
natural "undeveloped" areas, we speak of contributing a necessary component to a 
balanced life. . 

There seems: to be ail almost universal tendency to measure the value of a 
wild area in terms of the number of people who would visit it each year, without 
taking into account' the quality Of the experience each visitor obtains, and without 
making any allowance for the values that do not depend on the presence of any 
visitors whatsoever.. A lonely marsh may serve as a breeding ground for birds that 
move to other places and give recurring pleasure to countless people who may not 
even know that the marsh exists; and that same marsh may form an overflow basin 
that can place a natural check on a flooding river that would otherwise wreak 
costly havoc in popula/ted areas farther down stream. The marsh may also have 
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great economic value as a place where water sinks into the ground to rise again in 

t: hL\LTL7baSc S ’ t°b Pl r "4 ° p Se -“eSous 

PvnlntL and balances that have been developed through millions of ye^rs of 

evolution. Vegetation plays a vital role in cleansing and renewing the very air we 

reathe, and when too many "green belts" give way to factories, housing ancTcrowded 

somSs mi£g) S *g? “ t0 m ° re 3nd " 0re Unpleasant C0ntact »ith irritating (and 

t , A gr ® at man y people are beginning to realize that population pressures are 

■in + h pro ^ uce such universal regimentation that our lives will become poorer 
instead of richer unless we take immediate steps to preserve "variety". Perhaps more 

theatre bit Chat Sf ^ ^ ^ lf « »» -"verted iZti 

taken i h t ? lo f s . that conversion would be to the world! When no trip can be 

ken that does, not end in just another jumble of neon signs and Joes' 12-inch Hot 
g ataterias, what incentive will there be to travel? The Bruce Trail is one of 
the antidotes to too much urbanisation - a sane use of inorLaSg iSSe to! 

some expertM FT * T** 

ZT„! rllre 1 ' thS game W ° Uld l0Se lts “<*1) ^e most triiiired ISSs iie tit of 
a few local 11 "wilderness" samples!^ ^ ^ ^ amPle j ustification for preserving 
reported itlT&"S? a^ “°! a ‘‘“ « 

responses have been received from many of these- art-irO 4 u ’ en ^^ uslas lt c 

^i C “„T “ £ 

of the Niagara escarpment'has been 

Secretary, TSSSe^iiinrCilCtiaSii **“ C ”” ittae by " rlt “ g the 


-;hh t 


sH el¬ 


and now you know. 


he + Pap - Was P> Polistes, constructs an open-comb nest 
from weather-beaten wood or dead plants and salivary fluid 
that is made onto a paste. The female builds the rast which 
is suspended by a single stem and the cells open downward 
Mating occurs during the Autumn and then the male dies.- 


•stttt:- 
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NEW NOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Annie J. Hunt 

Outstanding nature books which relate unusual personal experience in far¬ 
away places a,re to the fore this month. 

Justice W. 0. Douglas spent his weekends and his summers hiking in certain 
mountain and forest wilderness of the United States. In his book My wilderness, the 
Pacific West he gives a well-written commentary on treasured areas of unspoiled beauty. 
Each chapter deals with a specific place; namely, Brooks Range, Pacific Beach, Middle 
fork of the Salmon, Hart Mountain, Mount Adams, Olympic Mountains, Goose Prairie, 

Goat Rocks, Glacier Peak, The High Sierra and Wallowas, There is a plea for effec¬ 
tive conservation of these natural wonders in this pleasing and refreshing journal 
of vivid observations of the bird, animal and plant life. The black and white line 
drawings contributed by F. L. Jaques add to the attractiveness of this excellent 
outdoor study and picture of nature. It is both a natural history and a travel 
book of the Pacific Northwest. 

The late Frank Kingdon-Ward was a professional botanical explorer for more 
than forty years, in Assam, Burma, China and Tibet. His book, Pilgrimage for plants 
is autobiographical and discusses his work as a discoverer of seeds for gardens and 
specimens for botanical institutions, during twenty-two adventurous plant hunting 
and collecting expeditions in many high mountains. It is a fascinating series of 
essays on groups of plants of special interest; such as, magnolia mixture, blue 
poppies, some primulas, lilies in the sun, interlude for gentians, glorious dogwood 
and coffin-trees. It includes a biographical introduction and bibliography by 
W, T. Stearn of the British Museum and is well-illustrated with photographs. 

There is controversy concerning the Serengeti Park in Tanganyika, Africa, 
as to whether the wild animals there should be killed or not by the Masai tribe of 
5000 Africans who also live in this territory. As it is a reserve, many believe 
the animals should be protected. This is where many herds migrate. Nearly all the 
best-known African species may be found here. Dr. Bernhard Grzimek, curator of the 
Frankfurt Zoo and his son Michael became crusaders to save this wild life from 
extinction. They took inventory of the land and animals in the Serengeti Reserve. 

It covers 6,000 square miles and is the home for 367,000 wild animals. The survey 
was a success but unfortunately Michael was killed in a plane crash as a result. 

The book, Serengeti shall not die by Bernard and Michael Grzimek is an absorbing 
account of their adventures during the accomplishment of their mission. Both the 
lively text and the spectacular pictures tell much about big game in Africa. 

W. D. Burden spent a lifetime hunting and collecting in the most inaccessible 
comers of the earth in Alaska, Nicaragua, Indochina, Mongolia and the East Indies. 

Look t o the wilderness is an exciting collection of stories of glorious adventures 
which .took place in unexplored virgin land, in different parts of the world. This 
book is a fascinating record of the author's intrepid explorations. The vivid 
descriptions of his wanderings and the resulting photographs should appeal to the 
armchair traveller as well as the nature enthusiast unable to visit personally such 
a wild place. 
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*_T"H E SIGNPOST # 


gratia s 

t ,^ x 3 , r ‘ le „° f h ff; re ^ and thanksgiving, it is appropriate that 
sentiments of gratitude and appreciation be voiced. 1961-62 
.mejnberships have begun to arrive, separate donations to the Club's 
anctuary Fund are coming in, members and.friends are expressing 
approval of our new Season's projects: we say,-Thank you fb“ 
your encouragement and for your support. . 


'. ' n . , Thia ^tcome message came from Mrs. T. I, Anderson 2118 

Dickson Rood, Cooksville, Ontario, * 8 

"Congratulations to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club on the 

... , , acquisition of ycur "first" Sanctuary. Mv contribution is 

. but ny admiration- is boundless." , contribution is small 

3 ke ° P t ’ 0h3ing thS =pirlt of the 

... FIELD,. EV ENTS 

CA^ - FRTP\v jurnm a+u mo 

?th; 1961 ■. - MONDAY.MOON, OCTOBER 

.enjoyable,.autumn holilay’inJ ade . for . a we 11-organized, most 
Thanksgiving V'c-oksnd Ca»-n vmn • i +° ■ ll 'n-.and 0 Application form for the ' 
have a 1 .ready'.cent in- y^ * Sopte ^‘ hope that you 


YO UR SIG NPOST: 


J "' r f; u aa!1 Allingham, Registrar, 
iCv/ Cneida Place, 

, .. .•.Burlington, Ontario (NE. 4-5924).' 


Sun day, October 22r>d loAi tcw 

—— -a --,.nT jand.TURK EY POIN T CAR TRIP . • • 

’ Lbng Point and TurPo V pr-iu-'-o k,+ tit,.' 

direction as the Hamilton'Naturalist"ciuh^s^^T 77 that “ the same 

SANCTUARY",—95 acres in °i Ub , Sanctuary areayl;SPOOKY HOLLOW ' 

birds and the country arounVth-.r- T ' ?J> Norfo J Ic Count Y? See'the shore 
gather At John and Main SV-eWi’s SO* A " L ^ S ’ gjrou P loader G advises us to ' 

a,J a ” JJ A ' tL fnd 1® sure to bring a lunch! 


YOUR SIGNPGS'T : 


Tine: 8,30 A.M,' 

Pi nee: Join and Main Sts., Hamilton.- 

-oauer: John Miles (JA. 2-6l6o). 
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-JBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBHBi' 

OCTOBER MONTHLY MEETING _# 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11th, 1961, at 8.00 P. M . » 


■Jc 

■ii- 


if 

•j:- 

* 
’ ft 

■!!• 

ft 

■Jr 


Mrs. Jeannette MacCormack, Programme Convenor, invites us 
to Set aside our binoculars and turn our eyes away from the 
autumn skies afield. At our October Meeting we welcome into 
our midst, a keen Hamilton mammalogist and a Life Member of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club. We extend a hearty welcome to: 

DR. PETER F. HENDERSON 

who will discuss with us: 

SMALL MAMMALS OF ONTARIO 

(illustrated) 

PLEASE NOTE THAT THE OCTOBER MONTHLY MEETING WILL BE ON WEDNES¬ 
DAY. OCTOBER II. 1961.AFTER THE MONDAY THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY. 


■j;- 
•ft 
: .ft 

i rX- 

-X- 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Lecture Hall, 

Hamilton Public Library, 

55 Main St. West, (MacNab Entrance) 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


* 

* 

-j:- 

■J!- 

■j:- 

ft 

■j:- 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 
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ft 

ft AUDUBON W I LDLIFE FILMS * 


ft 

ft 

■j:- 

ft 

•j;- 


ft 

ft 


The Hamilton Naturalists' Club proudly announces that the 
AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS, Hamilton's 15th consecutive season of 
nature movies, will be shown at Westdale Secondary School 
Auditorium, beginning October 13th, 1961. The programme for the 
1961-62 series being sponsored by the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
in co-operation with the Royal Botanical Gardens is described 
in the accompanying folder. Don't miss the first date: 

ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 
" THE BEAR RIVER " 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13th. 1961. 8.15 P.M. 


. ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
■>{* 
-X- 


ft YOUR SIGNPOST : 

Procure Tickets singly or 
for the whole season from: 

■X- 

* Mrs. C. P. Paige, 

WATERDOWN P.O., Ontario. 
Telephone: MU. 9-4975. 


Auditorium, 

Westdale Secondary School, # 

(Comer Longwood Road & Main Street.)., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 




Purchase your Audubon Wildlife Film tickets at our OCTOBER MONTHLY ft 
MEETING, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11th, 1961. ft 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NEWS 


The Thirteenth International Ornithological Congress will convene at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York from 17 to 24, June, 1962. 

before December, 1961, all applications for membership, information and places 
on the program should be returned to Charles G. Sibley, Secretary General, Femow 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 

-:hb;- -jHHf 

The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Society will be held at 
Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana, from 6-8, April, 1962. 

"!BB!- -iBBr X-iBr 


.and now you know. 

The Little Black Ant, Monomorium minimum , have winged queens 
that mate with winged males in Fall and Spring. -The queens lose their 
wings and establish a colony underground. 

In the Bumblebee, Bombus , the females are conspicuous in the 
Fall and Spring. The queen lives over winter and begins the new colony 
in the Spring. The queen may use a deserted hole, makes it smooth 
and dry and lines it with soft parts of grasses. 


Finally, THE SIGNPOST points out that: 

The Architectural Conservancy of Ontario, formed in 1933 for the purpose of 
saving the fine buildings of early daysand so kindred in our own spirit of the 
conservation of our heritage invites your enquiries about the aims and the 
projects of their organization in Hamilton. Brochures will be available at 
our October Meeting. Information can also be obtained from The Architectural 
Conservancy of Ontario - in Hamilton - Box 12, McMaster University, Hamilton." 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Christmas cards and hasty note folders will 
be on display at the October Meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

Hamilton Naturalists' Club fees are due and payable for the 1961-62 season 
as of September, 1961. When paying or renewing your membership please 
consider the Hamilton Naturalists' Club's Sanctuaiy Fund. Turn to the final 
page ol this issue of "THE WOOD DUCK" for club membership and donation form. 
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{•JUNIOR CLUB NEWS* 
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EXECUTIVE 

Advisor 

Dr. Douglas Davies 

JA., 9-5130 

President 

Bill Tilbury 

LI. 5-3364 

Vice-President 

Nan Coolsma 

JA, 9-6290 

Secretary 

Mike Ardeline 

LI. 9-8419 

Vice-Secretary 

Bill Smith 

JA. 9-5266 

Records Secretary 

Fred Selman 

JA. 9-2739 

Study Area Director 

Alfred Senior 

LI. 9-3977 

Representatives for Sylvia Idema 

FU. 3-6411 

those under 14 yearsGordon Commodore 

JA. 7-6213 

FUTURE 

JUNIOR CLUB 

EVENTS 


hikes' 

Saturday, October 7th, 1961 - 8.30 A.M. (sharp) - (with Lunch) 


Ralph Idema (FU. 3-6411) will lead a hike along Van Wagners Beach, Stoney 
Creek pond and the east end of the Hamilton Bay Shore. 

Meet at the bus terminal ( Rebecca and John Sts. ) with transfer to Burlington 
Bus at 8.30 A.M. (If you miss 8.45 A. M. bus, you miss hike). Get off Burlington 
Bus at Van Wagners Beach at bay. Bring lunch l 


This is a chance to see shore and water birds, also, late sparrows and other 
land birds. 

) 

Sunday, October 15th, 1961 - 9.00 A.M. Sharp - With Lunch - CAR HIKE 

Mr. Eric Bastin (JA. 7-0565) will lead a CAR HIKE to Halton County Forest 
(by way of Lasalle Park). Meet inside York Street entrance of Dundum Park (near 
cannon) at 9.00 A.M. Autumn colours, late, migrant birds and a water falls are 
special attractions. 


Wear waterproof footwear - Bring a lunch as hike will last until 4 or 5 P.M. 

Parents with cars needed and welcome li 

EVENING MEETINGS (Y.W.C.A. - Main Street just west of James Street) 

Saturday, October 14th, 1961 - 7.30 P. M. - Y.W.C.A. - Room "E" . 

This will be an informal meeting. We may have a bird quiz. Bring your summer 
nature finds and collections for the rest of us to see. 

Saturday, October 28th, 196,1 - 7»30 P.M. - Y.W.C.A. - Room "E 11 . 

Mr. M. David Brown , naturalist and science teacher, will give a talk about his 
experience in the Ontario wilds - " ANIMALS AND CANOE TRIPPING- 11 . He will illustrate 
his talk with live and preserved animals and by coloured lantern slides. Bring your 
friends to this special meeting 1 I 
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WILD RICE COLLEC T ED BY OJIBWAY IN D IANS 
Information Release 
FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 


For centuries, Wild Rice has been a valuable source of food for the abori¬ 
gines living about Lake Superior, reports Dr. A. E. Allin, of the Federation of Ont¬ 
ario Naturalists, In the past it was equally important to the fur-traders who 
purchased vast quantities for winter food. Wild Rice is also associated closely 
with wild fowl in, the minds of those who enjoy their game. The Canadian production 
varies from 100,000 to 1,000,000 pounds annually, dependent on weather conditions, 
water levels and destructive weevils. Locally it grows in a few favoured places, 
particularly Cranberry Bay off Lake Superior and Whitefish Lake. Both are favourite 
feeding grounds for migrating ducks which consume great quantities of this aquatic 
grain. During the past autumn Indian crews gathered at Whitefish Lake from widely 
scattered areas and harvested an average crop of 10 tons. 


The Indians still collect the rice in the manner of their fore-fathers. 
Primitive camps, made incongruous by the presence of assorted bottles, cans and 
other garbage of civilization, are set up on the shores of the lake in late August. 
Slender canoes are pushed through the rice beds by pairs of workers. One paddles 
from the stem ^'Jhile one in the bcw bends 'the slender blades over the canoe with 
one slender, tapered, 30-inch cedar stick, and with steady, rhythmic blows, knocks 
the ripe grains into the bottom of the canoe. Lost grains settle to the lake bottom 
for next year 1 s seed or food for migrating waterfowl. Later, much of the rice will 
be sold to commercial interests. Some will be saved for local use. This will 
require drying in the sun with-later heating over,slow fires. The parched seed is 
then trampled to separate grain from chaff and finally winnowed in locally made, 
birch-bark baskets. The estimated value of this year's crop of Wild Rice from 
Whitefish Lake was $7,000. In recent years, mechanized equipment has been devised 
£° harvest the rice commoninlly, but the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
banned its use. So each fall the rice is still collected by the Ojibways of the 
region m the manner of their ancestors. , , ,; .. • 
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and now you know. 


The Blue Mud-dauber Wasp, Ghalybion cali f omicum . is steel-blue 

not *! ild their but occupy "that of the Black 

and Yellow hud-dauber. The female refills the nest with her own 
selection of spiders, that are paralyzed, and her own eggs. 

. , , There is a Charfc of Ontario's.Wildlife available. This has 

just been published, the'chart being suitable for display at home 
and at school. The chart, lists IS of the most typical animals 


..seen in Ontario, including' Deer 


Moose, Raccoon, Skunk and Beaver. 


A TPDTT’TP nnnv . 1 w 3 J cum UtfclVtJl’, 

W1 34 ^ e ' s 5| t on re< 3 U33t b y writing to: Federation of. 
Ontario Naturalists, Edwards G 


dsns, Don-Mills, Ontario. 



NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to September 24, 1961 - 254 


Eared Grebe 
Least Bittern 
Canada Goose 
Ring-necked Duck 
Greater Scaup 
White-winged Scoter 
Ruddy Duck 
Goshawk 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 


(l )Sep „10 

(1) June25 
(25)Sep.l6 

(2) Sep„l6 
5)Sep,24 
4)Sep„17 
,8)Sep.l6 
(l)Sep.l 6 
(l)Sep, 9 

(57)Sep 


. 9 

(6000)Sep 15 
(l500)Sep.l6 
Golden Eagle (l)Sep.22 

Bald Eagle (l)Sep.l 5 

Pigeon Hawk (2)Sep. 4 

Am, Golden Plover (l)Sep. 2 
Common Snipe ( 8 )Aug„ 6 

Long-b. Dov/itcher (3)Sep.l9 
Western Sandpiper (l)Sep. 2 
Iludsonian Godwit (2)Sep„l6 
Wilson's Phalarope (l)Sep. 3 
Pomarine Jaeger (l)Sep.l 7 
Parasitic Jaeger (7)Sep„l6 

Forster's Tern (U)Sep«l 6 

Red-headed Woodpckr (l)Sep.24 
Yellow-b, Sapsucker (l)Sep.lO 
Brown Creeper (l)Sep.lO 

Winter Wren (3)Sep„17 

Swainson's Thrush U)Sep. 2 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (l)Sep. 9 
Blue-g, Gnatcatcher (l)Sep.l 7 
Golden-cr, Kinglet (2)Sep,17 
Ruby-crown,Kinglet (l)Sep .16 
Water Pipit ( 6 )Sep.l 9 

Solitary Vireo (l)Sep.l 6 

Philadelphia Vireo (ll)Sep .24 
Golden-wing.Warbler (l)Sep. 4 
Orange-cr. Warbler (l)Sep.l 7 
Parula Warbler (2)Sep.l7 

Magnolia Warbler (l)Aug,23 
Cape May Warbler (l)Sep. 4 
Black-th,Blue Warblr(l)Sep. 4 


P Dundas Marsh 
Dundas Marsh 
F Lome Park 
P D.Marshj Strathearne 
P Indian Point & Lake 
F Lake at Appleby Line 
P Dundas Marsh & Bay 
P Hamilton Cemetery 
P University Landing 
University Landing 

Aldershot,High Level 

n n 11 

P Hamilton Cemetery 
P Aldershot 
P Dundas Marsh 
A C.N.R. E.of Nash's Rl 
Glen Morris 
A Strathearne Docks 

F 11 11 11 


Myrtle Warbler (4)Sep. 4 
Palm Warbler (l)Sep.l 6 
Connecticut Warbler (l)Sep .23 
Wilson's Warbler (7)Sep. 2 
Rusty Blackbird (2)Sep.23 
Henslow's Sparrow (2)jul„26 
Slate-colored Junco (l)Sep „17 
White-thr. Sparrow (4)Sep,17 
Pox Sparrow (l)Sep .24 
Lincoln's Sparrow (l)Sep.l 6 


A " " tt 

Stoney Creek Pond 
A West St„, Bronte 
A Lake, Appleby Line 

Carroll's Point 

Bull’s Point 
P Hopkins Creek 
P Westdale Park 
P N. of Milton 
P Westdale, York Rd. 
P Westdale Park 

N. of Milton 
p " 11 

F " " 

P Strathearne Docks 
P N. of Milton 
P Bull's Lane, etc. 

L N. of Milton 
F » " 

F " " 

F " n 

P Woodland Cemetery 
P Westdale Park 
P Woodland Cemetery 
F Westdale Park 
P Churchill Fields 
P York Road 
P Bull's Point 

N. of Milton 
P Cochrane Road 
P Strathearne Docks 
P Bdiles Road 
P N. of Milton 


John B. Miles 

H, MacPherson, J. B. Miles 
Danny Strickland 
J. Milesj G. W. North 
J. Miles, G. & L. North 
Curry, Olmsted, Strickland 
J. B. B5iles, G, W„ North 
William F, Smith 
G. W. North 
G. W. North 

Thelma Powell, G. W. North 

G. W. North, Madge Powell 

W. P. Smith 

David & Thelma Powell 

John B. Miles 

G. W. North 

John B. Miles 

George W. North 

G. North 

G. W. North 

G. North, Q. Seton-Watson 
G North, et al. 

George & Laurel North 
John B„ Miles 
T. Boleantu, W. F. Smith 
J. B, Miles 
J, B. Miles 
Huber Moore 

J, B. Miles, D. K. Powell 

J. B. Miles 

Huber Moore 

Huber Moore 

Huber Moore 

G„ V/. North 

Huber Moore 

Norths, Miles, Powell 

Huber Moore 

Huber Moore 

Huber Moore 

Huber Moore 

David K. Powell 

J. B. Milos 

David K. Powell 

J, B. Miles 

J. B. Miles 

David K„ Powell 

J. B. Miles 

Huber Moore 

Robert Curry 

Curry, Olmsted, Strickland 
Robert K. Sargeant 
Huber Moore 



